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insulated, and this country furnishes but few fellow-
labourers, and these are so scattered, that we can have but
little communication with each other, and they are equally
in want of information with myself." He corrects an
inadvertent error in one of Davy's papers, and signs himself
"With the greatest esteem,
I am. Sir, yours sincerely,
J. PRIESTLEY/'
Davy was now just twenty years old, established as a
professional scientist, and superintendent of a research
institution. His advantages did not end there. Dr.
Beddoes' house was the centre of an exceptional intellectual
society. His wife was the sister of Maria Edgeworth.
She was a charming woman, and kind to Davy, who became
very fond of her. She probably improved his uncouth
manner. Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tobin and the
publisher Cottle were among the Beddoes' friends. The
poets were in their twenties, and at the height of their
genius. Lyrical Ballads had just been published. Cottle
writes of his introduction to Davy: "I was much struck
with the intellectual character of his face. His eye was
piercing, and when not engaged in converse, was remark-
ably introverted, amounting to absence, as though his
mind had been pursuing some severe train of thought
scarcely to be interrupted by external objects; and, from
the first interview also, his ingenuousness impressed me as
much as his mental superiority."
Davy was magnificently happy in his fine new rooms,
laboratory equipment and friends. He started almost
immediately on the study of gases for the Pneumatic
Institution, by extending the experiments with nitrous oxide
he had made at Penzance, shortly after he had begun the
study of chemistry in March, 1798. He had discontinued
these experiments because he had not been able to obtain
sufficient quantities of the gas. At Clifton he started an
attempt to prepare larger quantities, in a pure state, and
succeeded after a few weeks, in April, 1799. He resolved
to attempt to inspire it, as he saw no other way in which